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refer our unsentimental friend to Professor John 
Bassett Moore, of Columbia University (now in the 
State Department) , whose pamphlet on the subject 
he can doubtless get at the expense of a street-car 
ride to the upper part of New York City, only a 
little way from the Sun's office. 

The Sun pretends to believe that a claim of right 
cannot be trusted to arbitration, but must be en- 
forced by " the strong hand." The whole history 
of arbitration condemns this position. This history 
proves beyond question that international claims of 
right can be even more safely entrusted to tribunals 
of arbitration than claims of right in civil life can be 
entrusted to the courts of law. The failure of justice 
in the case of the former is comparatively less fre- 
quent than in the latter. The Sun's position would 
require it to give up our whole system of civil law, 
which in principle is essentially the same as that of ar- 
bitration, and go back to what the Germans call the 
" law of the fist." By this law of brute force, accord- 
ing to the Sun's doctrine, claims of right would not be 
sacrificed ! There is no lottery about the " law of 
the fist ! " Might makes right ! The nation that 
gets whipped is always in the wrong ! We confess 
that, rather than subscribe to a doctrine as material- 
istic and immoral as this and be found in the com- 
pany of those who are not ashamed to avow it in this 
enlightened age, we should infinitely prefer the com- 
panionship of the " mugwumps and college pro- 
fessors who profess to believe that the loss of the 
Maine was a proper subject for arbitration." 

Through what wisdom the Sun knows that "a 
country conducted on the altruistic plan would soon 
be driven to the wall " we cannot imagine. The ex- 
periment has never been tried. It will be time 
enough to pronounce it a failure when it has once or 
several times been tried and found a failure. The 
Sun's definition of altruism is a little extravagant, 
manufactured evidently for the occasion. A true 
altruism and a true egoism always go together. A 
nation might be genuinely altruistic and yet give all 
the attention necessary to its own affairs and interests. 
No nation can, in fact, rightly care for its own in- 
terests that does not show a sincere and unselfish 
regard for the interests of other nations. 

"A queer time for plans of international arbitra- 
tion " ! While the Sun was uttering this luminous 
sentence, no less than fifteen cases of international 
dispute, some of them of long standing and of the 
most irritating character, were under consideration 
by arbitration tribunals. The subject is one of per- 
ennial interest. One must be thoroughly skeptical 
about the whole matter of arbitration and entirely 
ignorant of its history and workings, to consider any 
time "a queer time" for seeking to promote it. 
The friends of arbitration are not opportunists. 
Their sense of duty, however modified by circum- 
stances, is not dependent on "times and seasons." 



It arises out of principles as enduring as civilization 
itself. 

" The reasonably distinguished and generally ami- 
able gentlemen " and ladies " who aired their views 
of arbitration at Lake Mohonk " are not ashamed to 
be called "gentle sentimentalists." It is a very 
good title, though written in scorn, like the one 
which Pilate put upon a certain cross. They all 
believe that the world is moved by sentiment. They 
believe in gentleness as one of the greatest of the 
virtues — in fairness, in considerateness, in self- 
control, in regard for the rights of others, in reason, 
in justice, in the supreme principle of love, and they 
believe in these virtues for nations as for individuals. 
They do not believe in arrogant selfishness, in disre- 
gard of others, in hate and greed and violence and 
murder, either for individuals or for nations. They 
do not know whether the inhabitants of Mars shave 
or not. They leave the discussion of all such curious 
questions to the wise newspapers which suggest 
them. But there is a Mars here on earth, about 
whom they know something. They know that he 
has never shaved ; that his beard and hair are long 
and tangled and clotted with blood ; that he rages 
and storms in fury, and treads down and destroys 
men, women and children, without mercy. On 
him, with the New York editor's permission, the 
amiable Mohonkers and their like propose to lay 
hands. They mean to cut off the beard in which his 
strength lies ; to give him increasing doses of " gen- 
tle sentimentalism " until some afternoon, when the 
Sun is setting, he shall go to sleep never to waken 
more. 



The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

The Fourth Annual Conference on International 
Arbitration was held, by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. K. Smiley, on June first, second and third, at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. Considerable doubt had been 
expressed as to the propriety of attempting to hold 
an arbitration Conference while the war with Spain 
was in progress. Many felt, on the other hand, 
that it was a very opportune moment, and that Mo- 
honk would be untrue to itself and to the ideas and 
purposes for which it stands, if it should fail to 
hold the conference, and thus confess that the cause 
of arbitration is not one of principle and perennial 
interest but only one of temporary expediency. This 
view Mr. Smiley took, and called the Conference, 
which he expects to continue from year to year 
until a permanent organized system of interna- 
tional arbitration is a realized fact. 

When the Conference assembled, the absence of a 
number of persons who had taken a leading part in 
former conferences was noticeable, as was also the 
presence of a number of new men and women. 
Prominent among those absent were Ex-Senator 
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Edinuuds, the president of the Conference last year 
and the year before, Hon. Robert Treat Paine and 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, both kept away by sick- 
ness, Hon. Samuel B. Capen, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee last year, Edwin D. Mead, secretary 
last year, Hon. George S. Hale (deceased), Presi- 
dent Merrill E. Gates, John Arbuckle, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, Gen. John Eaton, Edwin Ginn, Dr. H. A. 
Hazen, Judge W. L. Learned, Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
Dr. Philip S. Moxom, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
Judge J. H. Stiness, President James M. Taylor, 
etc. Much regret was expressed at the absence of 
these and others. Of the new men present for the 
first time we noticed Dr. Josiah T. Strong, of New 
York, Hon. W. L. Scruggs of Atlanta, one of the 
counsel for Venezuela in the pending arbitration with 
Great Britain, Herbert Welsh and Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff of Philadelphia, President Seelye of Smith 
College, Chancellor McCracken of New York Uni- 
versity, Professor Seligman of Columbia, President 
Potter of the Cosmopolitan University, Hon. W. J. 
Coombs of Brooklyn, Bishop Andrews of New York, 
Professor William C. Wilkinson of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Judge Cowing and Francis Forbes, Esq., of 
New York, Kev. George E. Horr, Jr., of Boston, 
Rev. C. B. Smith of West Medford, Mass., Isaac 
Clothier of Philadelphia, Mr. E. P. Piatt of Pough- 
keepsie, etc. 

Col. George E. Waring of New York was chosen 
Chairman of the Conference, and presided with 
great ability and fairness. His task was a some- 
what delicate one. Mr. Smiley decided, after tak- 
ing counsel with others, to exclude the war entirely 
from the discussions, not to allow any direct criti- 
cism of either the United States or Spain or any 
direct argument of the righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness of the conflict. It might have been thought, 
and was thought by a few, that this limitation 
would take the life out of the Conference and make 
its deliberations mere platitudinous disquisitions. 
This did not prove to be the case. The discussions 
were thoroughly interesting. The course taken 
probably saved the Conference from going to pieces, 
as there were strong differences of opinion among 
the members, which only the rigid rule adopted 
kept from breaking out into exciting altercations. 
The many indirect references to the war showed 
how powerfully the subject was pressing upon all 
minds. There were only one or two serious trans- 
gressions of the rule, and these met with little sym- 
pathy in the audience. The discussion being confined 
to the positive merits of arbitration and the great 
principle of human brotherhood lying back of it, 
the treatment was unusually searching and earnest, 
and many people left the Conference stronger 
friends of the cause than when they came. 

There were two sessions of the Conference each 
day, morning and evening. The afternoons were 



given up to riding, driving and rowing, at the ex- 
pense of the generous host, who never seems so 
happy as when he sees his guests happy, except 
when he is engaged in doing good by means of the 
Conferences, at which his delight rises to the high- 
est point. 

The opening session was given to a general con- 
sideration of the work of the Conference, to the 
history of arbitration and principles underlying it. 
Then were treated in order at the following sessions, 
the subjects of arbitration in general, a permanent 
tribunal, arbitration with Great Britain, and methods 
of promoting arbitration. Addresses were made by 
President Seelye, Herbert Welsh, President Ray- 
mond, Chancellor McCracken, Dr. Faunce, Professor 
Seligman, Dr. Meredith, President Potter, Judge 
Earl, Walter S. Logan, Judge Cowing, Mr. Coombs, 
John I. Gilbert, W. Martin Jones, Everett P. Whee- 
ler, Bishop Andrews, Professor Bracq, Prof essor Wil- 
kinson, James Grant Wilson, Dr. McArthur, Dr. 
Strong, President Warfield, Dr. Bradford, Professor 
J. B. Clark, Mr. Scruggs, Rev. George E. Horr, 
James Wood, Dr. Charles L. Thompson, Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. With one or 
two exceptions the addresses were not over fifteen 
minutes in length, and most of them under ten. 
They covered a wide range of thought. 

One of the most interesting features of the Con- 
ference was an open parliament at the fifth session 
at which five-minute speeches were made on the sub- 
ject of " methods of promoting arbitration." Many 
took part in the discussions and we have rarely 
seen more packed into short speeches than was done 
on this occasion. Some of the speakers were Fran- 
cis Forbes, Dr. J. N. Hallock, Dr. Charles . H. 
Payne, Rev. C. B. Smith, George May Powell, M. 
H. Bright, Dr. Mains, Mr. E. P. Piatt, and two 
ladies, Mrs. Emily U. Burgess and Miss Sarah F. 
Smiley, whose pointed and graceful speeches were 
received with much favor. 

The Business Committee, which was continued to 
serve as an executive committee through the year, 
consisted of Prof. J. B. Clark, chairman, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, secretary, Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler, Hon. John I. Gilbert, Hon. W. J. Coombs, 
Herbert Welsh, President E. D. Warfield, Dr. Josiah 
T. Strong, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. The 
Secretaries were Dr. H. K. Carroll of the Indepen- 
dent and Martha D. Adams of Boston. Joshua L. 
Baily of Philadelphia, who has served as treasure 
of the Conferences from the beginning, was reap- 
pointed to that position. Reports were sent to the 
country each day through the Associated Press by 
Mr. Bright and Dr. CaiToll who served as a press 
committee. It was decided to publish ten thousand 
copies of the stenographic report of the Conference, 
as was done last year. 

On the whole, this Conference was one of the 
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most successful every held in this country, and we 
believe its influence will be wide-reaching and last- 
ing. We give below the declaration made at the 
closing session. 



Platform of the Fourth Annual Lake 
riohonk Arbitration Conference. 

In a spirit of loyalty and devotion to our country, 
and in the conviction that the duty of good citizens 
requires them to devote their best energies to the 
service of that country, the Conference urges upon 
the government of the United States that whatever 
is possible may be done to mitigate the sufferings 
of war, and to render their future occurrence im- 
probable. 

We rejoice at the progress which the cause of 
arbitration has made during the past year. In the 
following cases, several of which have been for the 
first time submitted during the year, controversies 
between nations have been under consideration by 
tribunals of arbitration, namely: 

1. Great Britain and the United States, in the 
case of the Behring Sea damages claim. 

2. Great Britain and Venezuela, over the cele- 
brated question of boundary. 

3. Great Britain and France, over various ques- 
tions of boundary in Western Africa. 

4. Great Britain and Portugal, over the Delagoa 
Railway dispute. 

5. Great Britain and Portugal, over the Manica 
frontier. 

6. Great Britain and Belgium, over the expulsion 
of an English subject, Mr. Ben Tillett, from Ant- 
werp. 

7. Great Britain and the United States of Colom- 
bia, over a matter of a railway built by British citi- 
zens in the territory of the latter. 

8. Great Britain and the United States, over the 
Alaskan boundary. 

9. Great Britain and Germany, over the claims of 
the Denhardt Brothers in Southeast Africa. 

10. France and Brazil, over the French-Guiana - 
Brazil boundary. 

11. France and Germany, over a question ot 
boundary in the Hinterland of Toga, in West 
Africa. 

12. Bolivia and Peru, over a boundary dispute. 

13. Hayti and San Domingo over a question of 
boundary. 

14. Costa Rica and Colombia, over a territorial 
dispute. 

15. Japan and Hawaii over the question of immi- 
gration. 

16. United States and Canada have just agreed to 
submit to a commission all questions in difference 
between them. 

Experience of the sufferings that war must 
cause, not only to those engaged in actual hostili- 



ties, but to their friends at home, and of the injuries 
caused by war to many of the great interests of life, 
emphasizes the importance of the negotiation of 
treaties between nations, by means of which wars 
may be averted, so that all possible matters of dif- 
ference that can be made the subject of adjustment 
by tribunals of arbitration may be adjusted in that 
way. 

The Conference renews its recommendation that an 
International Court be established, to be always open 
for the settlement of differences between nations. 
To this end it urges that a treaty be made with 
Great Britain, providing for the establishment of 
such a court, for the settlement, primarily, of dif- 
ferences between that country and the United 
States, but to which court any nations desiring so to 
do may resort. 

And it urges that, when the proper time shall 
come, the government of the United States should 
ask for a conference with other nations of the civi- 
lized world, for the purpose of considering the es- 
tablishment of an International Court, and an agree- 
ment upon certain rules by which it should be 
governed. 

Editorial Notes. 

There will be no issue of the Advocate of Pea.ce duriDg 
August. Like all other hardworking concerns its nerves 
need a little rest, and so it will take a month's vacation. 
The number for September will be a double number. 
We shall give our readers in that number several more 
of the speeches delivered at the recent Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, a small instalment of which we give in 
this issue. By September we hope — even against hope — 
that the war may be over and that the cause of peace 
may break forth with greater strength than ever and 
may go forward " by leaps and bounds" to new victories. 
Meantime, let all its friends everywhere be faithful to the 
great and lasting principles which they have espoused. 
Even now, "out of season," much of the most effective 
kind of work may be done. 



The final stage of the Behring Sea arbitration was 
reached on June 16th, when Judge Day, Secretary of 
State, delivered, in his office at Washington, to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, a draft drawn on 
the treasurer of the United States for the sum of $473,- 
151.26, as payment in full of the sum awarded Great 
Britain by the joint commission appointed, under the pro- 
visions of the treaty organizing the Behring Sea tribunal, 
to determine the damages due to Canadian sealers. Thus 
ends one of the most important arbitrations ever under- 
taken between two great nations. The history of the 
diplomatic correspondence leading up to the agreement 
to submit the question to arbitration, of the organization 
and work of the Paris tribunal, of the subsequent efforts 



